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THE VISIT OF SYDNEY WILLIAM JACKSON TO 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA IN 1912 IN SEARCH OF 
THE NOISY SCRUB-BIRD 


By Major H. M. WHITTELL, O.B.E., Bridgetown. 


Sydney William Jaekson (1873-1946) was a well-known orni- 
thologist in New South Wales and was mueh experieneed in 
field-work, having spent most of the earlier years of his life in 
making a ecolleetion of birds’ eggs and later colleeting on behalf 
of the late H. L. White of “Belltrees,’ Seone, New South Wales, 
whose large eolleetion of bird-skins and eggs, the “H. L. White 
Collection” (whieh ineludes Jackson's original collection), is now 
in the National Museum, Melbourne. Jackson, in 1898, was the first 
to eolleet the eggs of the Rufous Serub-bird (Atrichornis rufescens) 
of eastern Australia and, in 1910, he again collected the eggs on 
behalf of H. L. White. So, when in 1912 he was sent by H. L. White 
w Western Australia to seareh for the Noisy Serub-bird (Atrich- 
ornis clamosus}, of whieh no specimen had been obtained since 
1889, he was well-fitted to undertake the seareh, Certainly he was 
new to eonditions in south-western Australia, but he had a good 
knowledge of the habits of the Rufous Serub-bird to guide him 
in his search for the closely related western form. 


Jaekson had a good practical knowledge of natural history and 
collected almost everything of interest that came his way—he was, 
however, primarily an ornithologist, with a strong leaning towards 
botany and land mollusca. The diaries, six small notebooks, whieh 
he kept while in Western Australia, are in the possession of Mr. 
J. S. P. Rarnsay of Sydney, and in the following pages I give notes 
recorded by Jackson on some speeies of birds he eame aeross during 
his visit. I take the opportunity of expressing my thanks: to Mr. 
Ramsay for entrusting the diaries to me and for permitting the 
use of them for the purpose of this paper. 


Except for an illustrated article by Jackson in the Sydney Mail 
of June 18, 1913, entitled “In the South-west of Australia: Some 
Experienees of a Naturalist,” no aceount of his visit to Western 
Australia has been published, and that aeeount eontained few 
referenees to the birds he eneountered. 
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On arrival at Albany on October 9, 1912, Jaekson was met 
by Mr. F. Lawson Whitlock, who was then living at Tudor Siding 
to the west of Albany, and who was able to give him advice regard- 
ing local conditions. Mr. Danny Myers was engaged to accompany 
Jackson during his visit, and the two went into camp at the Bow 
River, a small winding stream 50 miles west of Albany and which 
runs into Irwin Inlet. There they remained, except for a visit to 
Nornalup Inlet from December 8 to 22, and for a trip to Mt. Frank- 
land, until they finally left for Albany on February 19, 1913, without 
having been sueccssful in finding the object of their scarch. Every 
cffort was made to locate the Noisy Serub-bird both by tramping 
the bush in all directions and by listening for notes which might 
be attributed to the bird, but completely without result. 


The following remarks by Jackson on 9 species of birds he mct 
with afford intercsting information; altogether over 60 species arc, 
from time to time, mentioned in the diarics. 


EMU (Dromaius Novae-Hollandiae) 


In our Systematic List of the Birds of Western Australia, 1948, 
Dr. Serventy and I acecpted two races of the Emu—one, Dromaius 
novae-hollandiae woodwardi Mathews 1912, the northern form, and 
Dromaius novae-hollandiae rothschildi Mathews 1912, the southern 
form, the latter being darker in colour and shorter in the leg than 
the northern racc, The Emu that is to be found in the Karri arcas 
of the lower South-west is undoubtedly very dark in eolour; within 
the last few months at least two observers with whom I have been 
motoring between Brie¢getown and Nannup when Emus have crosscd 
the road in front have commented on the black colour of the birds. 
This is also well illustrated by the notes left by Jackson. Writing 
in his diary on January 19, 1913, he noted: “Came across 2 fine 
Emus, on a long grass plain & they were quict, & with stretched 
necks came up close to us where we stood & then walked up past 
us & then ran off towards the sea-coast. The birds had very dark 
& almost black plumage & darker than I have ever noticed on any 
of these birds in N.S.W. or Queensland. The clump of tail feathers 
which were also dark & nearly black were shorter than I have 
frequently noticed in the birds in east Australia & here in amongst 
the burnt black trees the birds were most difficult to detect. The 
dark plumage of these two birds was most striking to me after the 
lighter colour in the eastern species which is claimed to be the 
same as this western form. This pair of birds today were noticed 
inland only 3 or 4 miles from the sea.” 


Six days later (January 25) he recorded sccing “3 black emus 
again today and they were walking about with their beaks open 
owing to the hot day.” Previously (December 20, 1912) he noted 
the finding of an old nest with cgg shells among the sandhills within 
250 yards of the sca. “Emu droppings I often met with & found 
large lumps of charcoal in some of them. When ripe, a fruit here 
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known as the wild plum & whieh grows on a small shrub about 5 ft. 
high, is eaten by the Emus, and is known as the Emu Berry or Plum, 
the seed is outside the blue & peeuliar shaped fruit. Its native name 
is known to the aborigines as ‘Con-dor-un,’ & the Emu is known as 
‘Weteh.’”’ The seientifie name of this shrub is Podocarpus Drouy- 
niana. 


CRESTED TERN (Sterna bergii) 


On Deeember 8, 1912 Jaekson visited Nornalup Inlet and reeords 
that “At Gull Rock, a granite roek about 90 ft. long by 85 ft. aeross, 
beside Snake Island, I eolleeted eggs of Sterna bergii” This is a 
breeding loeality for the Crested Tern additional to those reeorded 
by Dr. Serventy and myself in our Handbook of the Birds of West- 
ern Australia, 2nd edn, 1951, p. 131. It is possible that there was 
also a nesting site in Irwins Inlet as Jaekson records under date 
Deeember 26, that he saw “Sterna bergii on roeks on the northern 
side of Inlet.” 


GROUND PARROT (Pezoporus wallicus) 


On Deeember 7, 1912, Jaekson “Saw Grass parrakeet (like 
formosus) in the long tassel top Kangaroo grass on a plain or swamp 
(bog). Failed to shoot it.” 


FAIRY MARTIN (Hylochclidon uriel) 


In our Handbook Dr. Serventy and I have recorded that this 
speeies is not found, except sporadieally, in the area south of 
Gingin and west of the Great Southern Railway. It is therefore 
interesting that Jaekson “saw mud bottle nests of Fairy Martin 
in a grotto or eave of hardened sand on west bank of Frankland 
River,” about two miles from the mouth, on Deeember 22, 1912. 
This is the only entry he has in his diary regarding the bird. 


WHITE-BREASTED ROBIN (Eopsaltria georgiana) 


Oetober 15, 1912. “Saw some Grey-breasted Robins in serub at 
likely spot for Atrichia. One note it utters is sharp & shrill & very 
like single alarm note of Orthonyx & Atrichia rufescens of N.S.W. 
When I heard the note first I thought I had come aeross Atrichia 
clamosa & the seold or alarm note was so very like that of A. 
rufescens.” 


Oetober 17, “Nest & two eggs Robin, gularis. Nest in Whip 
stick Wattle serub, plaeed 12 ft. up.” 

Oetober 18. “Heard harsh Atrichia-like warning note uttered 
by Grey Robin (gularis) again.” 

Oetober 21. “Saw Grey Robin and it again uttered its single 
shrill note as I heard a few days ago & whieh resembled the shrill 
warning note of Atrichia of N.S.W. 

Oetober 22. ‘“Notieed another Grey Robin make its peculiar 


Atrichia-like warning eall notes. These robins are shy and soon 
disappear.” 
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October 23. ‘‘Watehed Grey Robin feeding under a dense bush 
in whip stiek serub. No nest eould be found.” 


November 11. “New looking nest of Pale Robin in fork of whip 
stick Wattle up 14 ft.; neatly made of Bull Oak needles & lined 
with bark. Nest smaller than that of Yellow-bellied Robin here and 
not deeorated with any lichen. ... Found new nest of Grey Robin 
14 ft. up in whip stiek Wattle beside big Karri. Nest again built 
on piece of fallen Karri bark & found 3 more old grey Robins nests 
built in W.S. Wattles up about 12 ft. & eaeh on a pieee of fallen 
Karri bark hanging from a fork.” 


November 12. “Notieed yesterday that the Grey Robin in the 
W.S. serub makes two & not only one seolding note like the 
Atrichia of N.S.W. This Robin eonfines itself to the serub, while 
the Yellow-breasted one loves the more open parts in Jarrah forest 
ete. The nest of the Grey scrub Robin is smaller than that of the 
Yellow-bellied speeies here & is constructed of much the same kind 
of material & is devoid of liehen decoration & the perpendicularly 
suspended pieces of bark, being plain and bleached looking in eon- 
struetion & resembling some debris eaught in the fork of a whip 
stick Wattle. One nest found yesterday was built ehiefly of the 
long dry flat & narrow leaves of the Peppermint Ti (recte Tea) 
tree here whieh grows on edges of the W.S. serubs.” 


November 14. “Saw a Grey Robin & it made its Atrichia-like 
note.” 


November 16. ‘Saw a male Grey Robin feeding female 
in whip stiek serub. .. . Visited Grey Robin nest, but no eggs yet.” 


November 25, “... the Grey Robin... had... deserted... 
new nest in whip stick wattles found over two weeks ago. . .. the 
Grey Robin’s was deeorated on outside with thin pieees of eurled 
Karri bark. The old nest of Grey Robin elose by . .. was likewise 
built on a fallen pieee of Karri bark which had fallen & eaught 
in a fork of a whip stiek wattle. Altogether I have found upwards 
of a dozen old nests of this sp. here & all were built on fallen 
pieces of Karri bark in whip stiek wattles in the dense whip stiek 
wattle and karri. I think most of the birds have bred in Sept. & 
Oet. & they thus miss the bush fires whieh so frequently oeeur 


later on.” 


Twenty years later, in 1932, Jackson published in Bank Notes 
(Commonwealth), vol. 14, no. 11, November, p. 13, a photograph 
of “The very rare nest of the White-throated Robin (Hopsaltria 
leucogaster), diseovered by Mr. Jaekson in the immensely dense 
Whip-Stiek Wattle Serub at the Bow River whieh runs into Irwin's 
Inlet, about sixty miles due west of Albany in Western Australia. 
The bird is rare and shy, and lives in a seeluded aud very densely- 
timbered loeality. The nest was built about eight feet from the 


ground.” 
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SHRIKE-TIT (Falcunculus frontatus) 


In our Handbook Dr. Serventy and I observe that this specics 
does not venture far into the heavy Jarrah forest areas. During 
his stay in the heavy Jarrah and Karri timbered country Jackson 
made a number of records of the bird which go to show that, like 
the Western Whipbird, it penctrates into the narrow corridor of 
elements of mallee vegetation along the south coast. In reading 
Jackson’s notes it should be remembered that in his time the 
Shrike-Tit occurring in southern Western Australia was known as 
Falcunculus leucogaster. Nowadays it is considered a race of the 
Australia-wide distributed frontatus and is the subspccics Malcun- 
culus frontatus leucogaster. 


October 10, 1912, “Saw & heard White-bellied Shrike Tit in 


Jarrah trce near camp. Note very like that of F. frontatus, but 
very feeble.” 


November 5. “Heard Shrike Tit on Tingle Tingle mountain 
near Eagle Hawk Creek. Note is a slow Coo-coo-ec. The Coos in 
same key, the ee higher key.” 


November 24, “Saw a specimen of Falcunculus leucogaster ren- 
dering its Coo-coo-ce notes” and, the next day “Heard Fulcunculus 
leucogaster in top of Karri again today. They do not appear very 
local in their habits.” 

December 3. “Heard Falcunculus leucogaster rendering™its 
Coo-coo-ce, they arc hard birds to gct close to & kecp high up in 
the Karri trees.” 


January 2, 1913. “Heard Falcunculus leucogaster. This sp. is 
hard to sec and kceps high up in the big Karri trees as a rule.” 

January 5. “Saw I’, leucogaster high up (100 ft. or more) in a 
large Karri.” 

January 20. ‘Followed a specimen of Falcunculus Icucogaster 
for some hours & failed to shoot it (thcy are rare here) as it kept 
high up (100 ft. or more) in the tall Karri trees. Its note is not 
very loud and is a Coo-Cooce Coo-cooec. The bird is most difficult 
to detect in the tall trees, even after it calls out sevcral times.” 


February 5. “Heard a Falcuneculus leucogaster rendcring its 
feeble Coo-coo-ee but could not find it. It was in a tall Karri trce. 
I have not yet heard one in a small tree, they kccp to the Karri 
trees and these are gencrally large.” 


WESTERN WHIPBIRD (Psophodes nigrogularis) 


Jackson records under date Octobcr 23, 1912, that he “Saw 
bird like Black-throated Coach Whip at dense cntangled part of 
whip stick scrub—note was loud chop chop.” At some later time 
he crossed out the words “bird like” and so made the statement 
definite: “Saw Black-throated Coach Whip.” There is no further 
reference to the species in the diary. This is a later record for the 
south coastal districts than that of A. W. Milligan in 1901. Sce 
Handbook, p. 276. 
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WHITE-BROWED BABBLER (Pomatostomus superciliosus) 


This species belongs to the group of Eyrean birds associated 
with the dwarf cuealypts (mallee) of the southern portion of Aus- 
tralia, and is one of the species which have penetrated along the 
south eoast of south-western Australia in the corridor of open 
heath country, containing elements of mallee vegetation. A few 
isolated eolonies of the bird oeeur at Denmark, the area of the 
lower reaches of the Warren River, at Pemberton (where I have 
personally encountered them) and at Busselton. Otherwise it does 
not occur in the South-west of the State much west of Toodyay, 
Williams and the Great Southern Railway. 


Jackson first observed the species on October 21, 1912, to the 
west of his camp on the Bow River: “Saw 3 Babblers (small) with 
white eyebrows, in the thick whip stick scrub. Note different to 
any others I have heard. They were shy & I could not get a shot 
at them. The serub was studded with Jarrah trees.” On the same 
day he: “Found 4 old stick nests of Babblers in Bull Oaks on edge 
of whip stick serub & giant Jarrah forest.” The next _day he: 
“Found 3 more old Babblers nests in Bull Oaks outside edge of 
whip stiek serub.” Again the following day (23rd) he: “Found 2 
Babblers nests (old) in Bull Oak in w.s. serub.” On November 11 
he: “Found Babblers nest in Bull Oak up 24 ft. in dense wis. serub. 
These birds I have only seen in w.s. serub so far and also their 
nests. They keep away from the open forest here.” 


Jaekson then records that “on 16th Novr. in whip stick serub 
west of the Bow River,” he “shot three (the whole floek) small 
Pomatorhinus which were hopping up the trunk of a standing and 
coal black Bull Oak (Casuarina) & from which they were picking 
food. They hopped up the trunk after the manner of a Climacteris. 
The note of this bird is most peculiar & different to any of the 
species which I have previously heard.” He then records detailed 
measurements of the three birds (2 females and 1 male). The skins 
are in the “H. L. White Collection.” The colour of the legs was 
entered up as “black.” 

The last record of the bird in Jackson’s diary is an entry on 
November 28 when he wrote: “Saw 2 Babblers near a nest in dense 
whip stick serub. The nest was placed up 30 feet in a green Bull 
Oak whieh had a trunk as black as charcoal for 26 feet up, result 
of some recent bush fires. The nest was empty and built chiefly 
of small Karri sticks. The birds are rare here.” 


SQUEAKER (Strepera versicolor) 
Jackson has recorded some interesting field-notes on this species. 
October 11, 1912, at Denmark: “Saw Strepera plumbea for the 
first time, they utter a peculiar squeak call.” 


[plumbca was the specific name given to a bird from South- 
west Australia by Gould in 1846; it is now employed subspccifically 
as Strepera versicolor plumbea.—H.M.W.] 
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October 16. He records that the “Note of Strepera plumbea is 
rather a harsh squeak; usual call is 4 notes uttered quickly—2 first 
notes being in a higher key than the second 2 (Ding Ding—Dong- 
Dong) & quite unlike Strepera graeulina of N.S.W.” 


October 22. “Strepera plumbea rather common and thcir 
peculiar harsh calls can plainly be heard.” 


October 30. “Found nest of Strepera plumbea at extremity of 
long horizontal limb of a green Jarrah & up fully 70 feet. Bird 
sitting and was flushed. Impossible to climb to.” 


November 4. He “Saw Strepera plumbea feeding young in a 
saw-leaved Banksia; noise of young like that of young Gymnorhina 
tibicen. 


November 22. “Found nest of Strepera plumbea today placed up 
60 or 70 feet in a Jarrah tree and contained 2 young, well fcathcred. 
Found another in a tall Tingle Tingle on big hill and bird sitting.. 
Nest about 80 ft. up & unprocurable owing to its position.” 


December 2. “All the Strepera plumbea which were common. 
here until 2 wecks ago have disappeared. I expect they have gone. 
inland now that they have finished breeding in this hilly country. 
About two weeks ago I saw a flock of about 14 of these birds in a 
belt of giant Tingle Tingle trees on a big ridge or hill and they 
were chasing one another and making a great row and peculiar- 
noises. This was the last I saw of the birds & they suddenly all 
disappearcd. One scen today was silent and was the first one noticed 
for two wecks.” 


Deeember 3. “Very few Strepera plumbea about and utter no 
eall notes lately. Some weeks ago they were very noisy. They are 
a big bird.” 


December 6. “Saw few Strepera about; they have become very 
silent lately.” 


December 9. “Saw large green Bulimus shells (2 inch long) 
fastened to the trunks of thick Hazel trees (6 inch thick) & 20 
feet up from ground & also the small striped Bulimus on like places 
& on long blades of sword grass, ete.* The Strepera pick these shells 
from the trunks of these trces and eat them and their remains 
(shells in bits) are often to be found in thcir droppings. The large 
green snail or Bulimus these birds bash against a stone or stick 
to break them in order to enable them to remove the snail from 
the inside and they do not swallow so much of the shell as is the 
case with the smaller tree elimbing Bulimus whieh has a much 
softer shell and can be easily crushed up by the birds. These smaller: 
snails also climb the Karri (smooth trec) & feed upon here (Norna- 
lup Inlet) as well as at the Bow River scrubs & the Strepera plumbea 


*Jaekson’s collection of land molluscs was dealt with by Tom 
Iredale in “A Review of the Land Mollusca of Western Australia,” 
Ree. W.A. Museum, vol. 2, pt. 1, 1939 (also Journ. Roy. Soe. W.A.,. 
vol. 25, 1939, pp. 1-88). These two species appear to be, respectively, 
Bothriembryon fuseus Thiele and B. jaeksoni Iredale. 
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sit on the peeling & loose bark & pick out any of these snails that 
may be resting down in the bottom where the dead bark meets the 
tree.” 


December 13. On eoast opposite Chatham Island: “Strepera 
numerous.” 


Deeember 15. “Strepera plumbea ... noisy again.” 
Deeember 25. “Strepera plumbea ealling and about eamp.” 


Deeember 26, “Saw Strepera plumbea in a large Xmas tree 
feeding large young which were able to fly, the ery of these young 
when being fed is like the notes uttered by the young of Gym- 
norhina tibieen of N.S.W.” 


January 13, 1913. “Saw several young Streperu plumbea about 
today & well feathered & able to fly & feed about. They ery like a 
young magpie (Gymnorhina tibieen) when being fed by parents & 
even when able to fly about.” 


January 16. “Found nest of Strepera plumbea about 60 feet up 
in a yellow Tingle Tingle tree (Hueulyptus), nest large stiek strue- 
ture.” 


THE NESTING OF THE MANED GOOSE, OR WOOD 
DUCK, ON THE WARREN RIVER 


By A. D. JONES, Manjimup. 


Having learned that Maned Geese or Wood Dueks (Chenonetta 
jubata) were to be found some 20 miles south-east of Manjimup, 
I visited the loeality on Oetober 7, 1950 in the hope that the birds 
had nested in the vicinity and that I might proeure some young 
ones for my sanetuary at Middlesex. 

Two pairs were seen on eleared eountry through which the 
Perup River meanders to its junetion with the Tone nearby. The 
eountry is open and well grassed with seattered braeken and an 
oeeasional ring-barked gum. These were the first specimens of this 
water fowl I had seen. Mr. Shirley Muir, the owner of the property, 
assured me that later in the season they were to be seen here in 
great numbers. 

The loeality was evidently excellent duek eountry. No less than 
five different batehes of Black Duek (Anas poecilorhyneha) were 
noted on a river frontage of not more than 400 yards, three of them 
within 100 vards of the homestead, suffieient evidenee of Mr. Muir’s 
policy of not allowing anyone to molest his wild life. 

I eould not, however, discover anything to suggest that the 
Wood Dueks had any young with them. 

Some days prior to this visit a young seout had reported that 
while repairing a fenee near the Wilgarrup River, some miles north 
of the previous position, his dog had eaptured and brought to him 
what he believed to be a young speeimen of the Wood Duek. How- 
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